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Poter Penguin 
Calking 


Welcome, Story Paraders old and new, 
and a happy 1953 to all of you. I’m not 
so sure how 1953 will be for us—Peter- 
kin and Petunia, my penguin niece and 
nephew, and their Uncle Walrus. 

We're a pretty peaceful family, or we 
were, until lately. Then Peterkin and 
Petunia managed to wangle a space suit 
and an interplanetary hot water bottle 
for Christmas, and the house wasn’t safe 





any more. Uncle Walrus and I kept hear- 
ing motors coughing in the back yard, 
and the hiss of escaping steam. 

Then the other day Uncle Walrus and 
I smelled something odd. We ran into 
the kitchen to find the penglets bent 
over the gas stove, with all the valves 
open. The kitchen was filled with gas. 





‘“Penglets!” I yelled, turning off the 
valves. ““What are you up to?” 

The penglets started guiltily. ‘“‘Noth- 
ing, Uncle Peter! Honest! We're just 
filling our space suit and interplanetary 
hot water bottle with gas for flight.” 

Uncle Walrus rushed over to a win- 
dow, threw it open, and leaned out, 
breathing heavily. “Criminal!” he 
roared. ““The penglets are criminal! En- 
dangering innocent citizens! And me!”’ 

“But we've tried everything else,” Pe- 
terkin protested. ‘““We’ve tried engines 
and firecrackers and smoke. And noth- 
ing works. So now we're going to reach 
space with gas.” 
















I thought it over carefully. “Peterkin,” 
I said, “have you ever thought that per- 
haps you penglets were just not fated 
for outer space? Perhaps you were meant 
to stay right here on earth. Perhaps that’s 
why your experiments have failed.” 

‘Jeepers, Uncle Peter,” Peterkin said, 
“I don’t see how you figure that.” 

“Well, you know,” I _ explained, 
“there’s a sort of fate that rules every- 
one’s life. And if you try to go against 
your fate, you'll never succeed. No mat- 
ter how hard you try. Maybe I should 
call in this magician friend of mine to 
find out what your fate is.” 

“Magician!” Petunia sniffed scorn- 
fully. “Why, that’s terribly old-fash- 
ioned! That’s unscientific!” 

“Of course not, Petunia,” I re- 
proached her tartly. ‘““Magicians are the 
original spacelers. They used to live on 
Mars, and when they moved to earth, 
they brought their Martian wisdom with 
them. Only Earthmen couldn’t under- 
stand it, so they called it magic. I'll ask 
my friend to come over tonight.” 

That night we had the living room 
darkened. Uncle Walrus was sitting in 
a corner, nervously wiping perspiration 
from his forehead. The penglets were 
waiting solemnly in the center of the 
room. Finally the magician appeared, 
completely covered with a long, green, 
glowing garment. “Who has called me 
forth?” he demanded in a slow, deep 
voice. 

Peterkin jumped up. “We want to 
know whether we can reach space, sir.” 

The magician raised a glowing arm. 
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He drew three circles in the air. A ball 
shone above his head, then dissolved 
with a soft pop. The magician intoned: 
“Through supersonic tonic miles 

Martian magic casts its wiles. 

With symbols light-years from your ken 

We prophesy the fate of men. 

Oh, never shall the penguin race 

Succeed in reaching outer space!” 
Then the magician vanished. The lights 
went back on. 

Chuckling to myself, I put away the 
phosphorescent paint, the broken bal- 
loon, and the sheet.““This will cure those 
space-crazy penglets,”’ I thought. 

When I went back to the living room, 
Uncle Walrus was walking up and down, 
his legs unsteady, his face pale. But the 
penglets were bent calmly over a map. 

“I just love Uncle Peter as a magician, 
don’t you?” Petunia was saying. 

“Yeah, sure,” said Peterkin, drawing 
a curve, “but look here, this is the orbit 
we'll have to take to reach Venus.” 


Story of the Cover 


“Three hundred walnuts, four hun- 
dred chestnuts and ninety-nine acorns,” 
said Sara squirrel as she finished count- 
ing the winter’s supply of nuts. 

Sam squirrel shook his head. ‘“These 
acorns take up a lot of room,” he said. 

“Maybe we should eat a few—so we'll 
be less crowded,” suggested his wife. 

Soon there were only nineteen acorns 
left. Sara held her bulging sides and said, 
“I’m full and I’m thirsty.” 

‘The spring’s frozen over,” said Sam. 

Crunch, crack, an icicle that barred 
the doorway broke off. Sam held up the 
dripping icicle and said, “Well, now, 
here’s a cold drink of water for you!” 
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By KATHRYN JACKSON 
Illustrated by PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 





When snow first falls 

There is a softness in the air, 
Asif the brittle, bitter cold of Winter loved the earth 
And all its creatures— 

The snow owl, 

And the ermine, 

The listening hare, 

The tensed deer, 

The swift, black-tipped red fox, 
The quivering field mouse aoe 
And the jaunty, fearless sparrow 

To whom, in his meager, quiet feathers, 
All weathers seem the same: 


It is as if the brittle, bitter cold of Winter said, 





“Oh, I will blow till all the world’s a-clash with shivery ice. 
I will make it so 

That nothing quick dare breathe the bitter air! 

But first I'll cover everything 

With a light, soft coverlet, 

With the white and gentle down plucked from my eagle breast. 
I'll tuck the little things all in to rest 


Before I spread my winter wings and scream and fly.” 











By WALTER R. BROOKS 
Illustrated by ROJANKOVSKY 


There was a field mouse named Am- 
brose who lived on a farm with his 
mother and three sisters. Their front 
door was just a hole under a rock in the 
corner of a hayfield, and it wouldn’t 
have looked like much to you or me, but 
it was home to Ambrose. 

Under the rock there were four com- 
fortable rooms which had been hollowed 
out and carpeted with dry grass by 
Ambrose’s_ great-great-grandfather way 
back in 1949, and there seemed no rea- 
son why Ambrose should not go on liv- 
ing there in his family home for many 
years to come. 

But the farm was close to a big city 
which was growing fast, and pretty soon 
a street was run through the field, and 
houses went up on either side of it. The 
worst thing was that great bulldozers 
and scrapers were soon pushing dirt 
around the houses, and there was great 





























danger that some day Ambrose and his 
mother and his three little sisters and 
his nice house would all find themselves 
buried beneath several tons of dirt. 

Ambrose’s mother was a very sensible 
mouse, and she decided that the best 
thing to do was to move. So they went 
down to stay with Ambrose’s uncle, who 
lived on the edge of a swamp a mile or 
two away. His name was Uncle Eric. He 
was a grumpy old mouse, and when Am- 
brose’s mother told him why they had 
come, he said, ‘“‘Humph!”’ and he said, 
“Ha!” and at last he said, well, Am- 
brose’s mother and three sisters might 
stay, but that was all. Ambrose would 
have to find a place for himself. 

Ambrose’s mother began to cry, and 
she said, “Oh dear, oh dear, what will 
we do now?” 

But Ambrose said, “Why, we'll do 
just as Uncle Eric says. Don’t you worry 
about me, Mother. I can look after my- 
self.’ So he kissed her and he kissed his 
three sisters and he even shook paws 
with Uncle Eric, and then he turned 
around and walked away. 

Ambrose thought it would be a fine 
thing to go out and see the world, but 
he was getting hungry, and it is no fun 
seeing the world on an empty stomach. 

For the next two days he wandered 
around, looking for food. He managed 
to keep just barely alive by eating grass 
seed, but there wasn’t much nourish- 
ment in that, and it was hard to get 
enough together to make a meal. At last 
he noticed a house where some people 
were moving in, and when the moving 
men left the door open, he sneaked in- 
side. 

Ambrose had never been in a human 
house before, but he followed his nose, 
which told him very quickly where the 
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kitchen was. The people who were mov- 
ing in had already eaten a few meals, 
and there were quite a lot of crumbs, 
mostly the kind of dark chocolate cake 
that is called devil’s food. 

“Golly,” Ambrose thought as he gob- 
bled, “I wish Mother could taste this!”’ 

Suddenly a voice behind him said, 














Ambrose didn’t know the rules. 


‘What are you doing here?” 

Ambrose whirled. Four mice, a father, 
a mother, and two children, had come 
out from under the stove and were glar- 
ing angrily at him. They were different 
from any mice Ambrose had ever seen, 
for they were not field mice but house 
mice. 

The father mouse said again, “What 
are you doing here? This is our house. 
Get out!” 

Since they were four to one, Ambrose 
might have obeyed. But he was pretty 
hungry; and a mouse who has set out 
alone to make his way in the world can’t 
back down the first time he meets oppo- 
sition. So he said, “Suppose I won't?” 

The father mouse turned and nodded 
to his family, and they made a rush for 
Ambrose. Ambrose had expected that. 


a 











Colonel darted out a paw. 


He dodged and ran up the table leg. 
There was a glass half full of milk stand- 
ing at the edge of the table, and he gave 
it a shove, and it fell to the floor with a 
crash, missing the mother mouse by a 
hair. 

Now in order to live in houses where 
people are living too, house mice have 
certain rules which they would never 
think of breaking. One rule is never to 
break any dishes. Of course, Ambrose 
knew nothing about the rules, but when 
he deliberately smashed the glass, the 
house mice were terribly shocked. To 
do such a lawless deed, Ambrose—they 
thought—must be a pretty desperate 
character. They darted back under the 
stove, and he could hear them whisper- 
ing excitedly. He grinned and started 
eating the crumbs on the table top. 

Fortunately for Ambrose, nobody in 
the house had heard the glass smash. 
When he was full of chocolate cake, he 
climbed down from the table and looked 
under the stove. 
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“Hey, come on out,” he said. “I won’t 
hurt you.” 

That made the house mice mad. They 
came out all right, with a rush. They 
knocked Ambrose over and jumped on 
him, and they were beating him up 
when the house cat came into the 
kitchen. His name was Colonel and he 
was very handsome: black with four 
white paws. He said, ‘““Hey, hey! What’s 
going on here?” 

The house mice stopped pounding 
Ambrose and stood at attention, and the 
father mouse said, ‘““We’ve caught a bur- 
glar, sir.” 

Ambrose didn’t know what a burglar 
was, but he knew what a cat was all 
right. He made a dash to escape, but 
Colonel darted out a paw to pin him 
down. 

“Easy, easy!”’ said the cat. “Let’s get 
to the bottom of this. What’s your name, 
mouse?” 

At first, Ambrose was too frightened 
to answer, but when he saw that the 
other mice were quite calm, he told 
Colonel his name. Then he told him 
his whole story, and he made it a pretty 
sad one—all about his poor’ widowed 
mother, and his cross, miserly Uncle 
Eric, and his three little sisters, who 
were cold and hungry and cried all the 
time. 

Colonel was much affected. He wiped 
away a tear with one paw and said, 
“Dear, dear, what a sad case. I think, 
Henry,” he said to the father mouse, 
“that you might let this fellow stay for 
a time. You’ve got a lot of work he can 
help you with, settling in this new house, 
gnawing holes and so on. Come, come,” 
he said as the father mouse scowled 
stubbornly, “be a sport. Hold out the 
helping paw.” 
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“O.K.,” said Henry finally. “But he’s 
got to earn his keep. No sleeping till all 
hours. No throwing milk _ glasses, 
either.” 

‘Naturally not,” said Colonel. He 
turned to Ambrose. “You understand 
the rules: Keep out of sight; no singing 
and hollering. Eat all the crumbs you 
want, but no breaking into package 
goods.”” He gave Ambrose a semi-mili- 
tary salute and went out. 

The house mice were not pleased at 
having a field mouse as house guest, but 
they had to do as Colonel said. ‘They 
were as unpleasant as possible, though, 
in the hope that Ambrose would leave 
of his own accord. He wasn’t happy, but 
at least he was getting three square 
meals a day. In fact, there was enough 
food for a dozen mice, and he would 
have liked to send for his mother and 
sisters, but he knew that the house mice 
wouldn’t stand for it. And Colonel 
wouldn’t help him, either. 

Cats usually chase mice, even when 
they’re not hungry, just for the fun of 
it. But Colonel was fat and lazy. All he 
wanted was a comfortable life, and he 
had made a deal with the house mice: 
If they'd stick to the rules, so the people 
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didn’t know there were any mice in the 
house, he wouldn’t chase them. 

As soon as Ambrose found this out, 
it set him thinking. He thought and 
thought, and then one night he went 
to work. He gnawed a hole in a package 
of Cream of Wheat, and he pushed a 
valuable Spode teapot off the sideboard 
and smashed it, and he gnawed a hole in 
the dining-room baseboard. 

Then he went upstairs. He got up on 
the headboard of the bed where Mr. and 
Mrs. Humminger, who owned the house, 
were sleeping. And then he hesitated. 

It was a very bold thing he had 
planned to do—so bold that he shivered 
when he thought of it. But then he 
thought of his dear mother and his poor 
little sisters, and he took a deep breath 
and jumped. He jumped right down 
onto Mr. Humminger’s forehead, and 
he ran down Mr. Humminger’s face to 
his chin, then jumped over to Mrs. 
















Humminger’s nose and jumped up and 
down on it. 

When they woke up with a yell and 
snapped on the light, he was sitting on 
the footboard, and he sat there and 
made faces at them for a second. Just as 
Mr. Humminger grabbed at something 
to throw, he jumped off and ran down- 
stairs. 

Well, there was a big fuss the next 
morning, and Colonel was in the middle 
of it. When the cat came into the 


kitchen for his morning milk, Mr. Hum- 
minger threw a bowl at him, and Mrs. 





Humminger, who had just found the 
hole in the baseboard and the broken 
teapot, chased him outdoors with a 
broom and shook her fist and yelled at 
him. 

“Don’t you ever come back in this 
house!”’ she shouted. “Fine mouser you 
are! Place overrun with the horrid little 
things, and you sit around and don’t do 
a thing to stop them!” She went on and 
on. 

The house mice were furious. Their 
quiet life was over. If they could have 
found Ambrose they would have eaten 
him up: claws, tail and whiskers. But 
Ambrose wasn’t in the house at all. He 
had made himself a bed of torn-up news- 
paper under the garage, and he slept 
there nights. Daytimes he sat in a crevice 
of the foundation wall of the garage and 
watched. 

What he saw pleased him. He saw 
Colonel wandering around disconso- 
lately and sitting on the back fence. 
But the cat very plainly didn’t dare go 
near the house. Once or twice Mrs. 
Humminger came to the back door, 
and when she saw Colonel, she shook 
her fist and said, “Don’t you dare come 
around here again, you great lazy good- 
for-nothing!” 

After three days of this, Ambrose de- 
cided that it was time to act. So one day 
when Colonel crawled out from where 
he had been taking a nap under an old 
box, Ambrose called to him, “Hey, cat, 
aren’t you getting kind of hungry?” 

“Ah, it’s youl” Colonel snarled and 
came leaping towards the mouse. But 
Ambrose backed into the crevice, which 
was deep enough so that no paw could 
reach in and scoop him out. 

“You look pretty sloppy, Colonel,” 
Ambrose said. “Your fur’s full of straw 
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and you're getting thin. How’d you like 
a nice saucer of cream, hey?” 
“Gr-r-rr!”’ said Colonel, and he leaped 
at the hole and clawed at the stones. But 
Ambrose was too far in to be caught. 
“You'll just wear your claws down, 
cat,” he called. ““Do you really want that 





Why, that’s a beautiful mouse!” And she 
picked Colonel up and petted him, and 
then brought out a big saucer of milk. 
And when the cat had licked up the 
last drop, he picked up Ambrose and 
carried him back to the garage. 
Colonel was very grateful to Ambrose. 





Ambrose’s 


mother opened a 


cream? I can tell you how to get it.” 

Well, it took some time to persuade 
Colonel to sit down and listen quietly, 
but at last he did. It took even longer 
to make him agree to Ambrose’s plan, 
but at last he did. So the mouse came 
out and they went up to the back porch 
and Colonel mewed. He said, “Me- 
ouww-u-wow,” about six times, and 
when they heard footsteps coming across 
the kitchen floor, he picked up Ambrose 
in his mouth. 

Mrs. Humminger came to the door. 
She looked good and mad, and she had 
a frying pan in one hand which she was 
just getting ready to throw at Colonel 
when she saw Ambrose. 

“Well, my ... good... land!” she 
said, and put the frying pan down. 

Colonel put Ambrose down on the 
porch, and the mouse lay perfectly limp 
with his eyes closed and hoped for the 
best. 

“Why, Colonel,” Mrs. Humminger 
said, ‘I guess we were wrong about you. 
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mouse school under the garage. 


He was not a very bright cat, and he 
completely forgot that it was the mouse’s 
fault that he had got in trouble with the 
Hummingers in the first place. 

“We're friends for keeps now, Amby,” 
he said. ““Very few mice would have done 
what you’ve done. And for a cat, too.” 

“Yeah, that’s all very well,” said Am- 
brose. “But I can’t go back into the 
house; that Henry and his gang will beat 
the tar out of me.” 

“You let me handle that, old boy,” 
said Colonel. “Look, if one of ’em so 
much as twitches a whisker at you, I'll 
slap him so hard he’ll be walking side- 
ways for the rest of his life.”’ 

“Yeah,” said Ambrose, “that’s all very 
well, but how about my mother and sis- 
ters? Every time I think of them living 
there with that stingy, grumpy old 
Uncle Eric, in that unhealthy swamp, 
always cold and hungry...” He sniffed 
and wiped away an imaginary tear. 

Cats are hard characters. You seldom 
find one who has any sympathy with a 
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mouse’s troubles. Ambrose’s worries af- 
fected Colonel deeply. ““That’s tough,” 
he said. “Tough .. .” 

Ambrose waited for him to say more, 
but he said nothing. So Ambrose said, 
“They could live under the garage. 
There’s plenty of food. I’d take it to 
them.” 

Colonel said, “I dunno. Henry and his 
family—they’ve been with the Hummin- 
gers a long time. They'd be mad.” 

“Pooh!” said Ambrose  scornfully. 
“You don’t have to take any back talk 
from a lot of mice, do you? Gee whiz, 
what did they ever do for you? Did 
Henry play dead and let you pretend 
you caught him? You bet he didn’t! All 
he cares about is crumbs. Crumbs, 
crumbs, crumbs—that’s his life. And his 
old friend, Colonel, he’s only a cat, he’ll 
have to look after himself.” 

“Yeah,” said the cat, scowling angrily. 
“That Henry! You’re right, Amby. He’s 
a selfish little brute.” 
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“And I'll tell you what I’ll do for you, 
Colonel,’”” Ambrose put in. “I'll play 
dead for you once a week. Once a week 
—why, I'll do it ten times a day, if you 
say so. Can’t you hear Mrs. Humminger 
bragging to the neighbors? 

“ “Wonderful cat, that Colonel. Caught 
eighty-four mice last week. Did you ever 
hear anything like it?’ And she’ll go buy 
you a bottle of cream.” 

This argument decided Colonel. “You 
go get your family,” he said. 

So Ambrose went and got them. He 
fixed up a place to live under the ga- 
rage, and he and Colonel built up Colo- 
nel’s reputation as a mouse-catcher. 
Henry objected at first, but there wasn’t 
much he could do about it, and when 
Ambrose’s mother opened a school for 
mouse children under the garage and 
taught gnawing and creeping and other 
useful subjects, he allowed his own chil- 
dren to attend. 

After that, everything was fine. The 
following winter, Colonel won the inter- 
state mouse-catching championship with 
two hundred and eighteen mice (all of 
them Ambrose, of course) in three 
months. Mrs. Humminger entered him 
in the Cat Show, and he received a scroll 
on which his exploits were all written 
out with flourishes and a big red seal. 
Mr. Humminger hung it up in the 
kitchen. 

Ambrose grew plump and sleek, and 
lived to a ripe old age under the Hum- 
mingers’ kitchen floor. And when he was 
an old grey mouse, Ambrose liked to 
tell his grand-nieces and nephews about 
his adventures, and they giggled with 
delight when he finished by showing the 
Colonel’s scroll. For he had been caught 
more than two hundred times by a cat 
and had yet lived to tell the tale. 
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Billyus Bill said, “I wish I could re- 
member what it was that I was going to 
do New Year’s.” He pushed his old coat 
against the crack under the door. Then 
he put another chunk of wood in the 
bunkhouse stove. “This is the coldest 
New Year’s Eve I’ve ever seen on this 
range. I’m glad we gave the poor cattle 
some hay to fill up their stomachs.” 

Jelly Jack said, ‘I remember one time 
when I was a little boy, the north wind 
blew like this. That was the time the 
wild donkeys came through the pass in 
the mountains.”’ 

“Are you sure the donkeys were 
wild?” asked Billyus Bill. 

“If you had heard the rumpus they 
made,” answered Jelly Jack, ‘“‘you would 
have known they were wild. They 
squealed, and they neighed, and they 
heehawed, and they brayed.” 

“Well, there is no excitement like that 
around here now,” said Billyus Bill. “I 
think I’ll go to bed.” He started to take 
off his boots. 

““Tt’s too cold to do anything, anyway,” 
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By A. HAWKINS KIDD 
Illustrated by GLEN ROUNDS 








said Jelly Jack. He blew out the lamp 
light and got into bed, too. 

Billyus Bill woke up before it was 
light outside. He sat up in bed and lis- 
tened. There was a frightful noise out 
on the range. It sounded like squealing 
and neighing and heehawing and bray- 
ing. 

“It’s the wild donkeys,’”’ said Jelly 
Jack, sitting up too. “I’d know that noise 
again anywhere.” 

‘They dressed and had some breakfast. 
By that time the cold, early daylight had 
come. They put on heavy coats and sad- 
dled their horses. 

Billyus Bill said, “I wish I could re- 
member what it was that I was going to 
do New Year’s.”’ 

Jelly Jack told him, “Don’t worry 
about New Year’s, now. We've got to see 
what mischief those animals are up to.” 

When they got to the range, they 
found that the wild donkeys were in the 
hay that had been scattered for the cat- 
tle. There were twenty or more of them 
eating hay and fighting noisily among 
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themselves. Sometimes they nipped each 
other with their big yellow teeth. Some- 
times they kicked with their sharp little 
hoofs. And all the time they squealed 
and they neighed, and they heehawed 
and they brayed. 

The poor cattle stood to one side with 
their backs humped up and their tails to 
the wind. The little calves were huddled 
close to their mothers. 

“We've got to chase those donkeys 
away,” said Jelly Jack, twisting his head 
so the wind wouldn’t blow sand in his 
mouth. 

But the donkeys wouldn’t be chased. 
Billyus Bill and his horse, Sage Blossom, 
tried to chase the donkey leadei. But 
that wicked little beast whirled around 
and kicked Sage Blossom with both hind 
feet. 

After that, Billyus Bill and Jelly Jack 
decided they would have to do some- 
thing to frighten the donkeys. — 

“They are just too mean,” said Jelly 
Jack. ““They need a good scare, some- 
thing that will make them high-tail out 
of here.” 

“We can use my red plaid blanket,” 
said Billyus Bill. “I will hold one corner 
high, and you hold the other corner 
high. Then we will make our horses run 
right toward them. The blanket will 
look very queer, flapping in the wind.” 

“We will screech loudly, too,” said 
Jelly Jack. ‘““We will screech like the 
puma, the panther, the big lion cat.” 

So they rode off a bit as though they 
were going away. Then they came gal- 
loping back, screeching fiercely, while 
the red plaid blanket flapped wildly be- 
tween them. 

The donkeys left the hay and ran off 
a little way, where they stood huddled 
in fright. But when Billyus Bill and 
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Jelly Jack stopped their horses and put 
away the blanket, the leader of the don- 
keys cried, ““Heehaw! Heehaw!” 

Then all the donkeys cried, ‘“‘Heehaw, 
heehaw!” and came trotting back to the 
hay. 

“Roaring rhinoceroses!” said Jelly 
Jack. “All that did was scare away the 
cattle. It looks like we'll have to shoot 
those donkeys.” 

“Shooting is for bad things,’ Billyus 
Bill told him. “Wild donkeys aren’t 
really bad.” 

‘Then how are we going to get rid of 
them?” asked Jelly Jack. 

Billyus Bill thought a minute. ‘““What 
we need is something that is almost like 
shooting, but not as bad as shooting.” 
Then he stood high in his saddle and 
he cried, “Yippee! Now I remember 
what I was going to do New Year’s.” 

“Can’t you wait to celebrate until 
after we get rid of these donkeys?’’ Jelly 
Jack was quite cross about it. 

“That’s how we'll get rid of them,” 
said Billyus Bill. “You know that box of 
fireworks I’ve got under my bed? That 
was what I was going to do New Year’s. 

“We'll shoot the fireworks right into 
the middle of those donkeys. That ought 
to scare them all the way back over the 
mountains.” 

It didn’t take long for Billyus Bill to 
get his box of fireworks and bring it out 
to the range. 

Jelly Jack helped him stand up four- 
teen big firecrackers close together in 
the sand. Theri Billyus Bill made a torch 
and lit the nearest firecracker. 

“Bang! Bang! Boom!” went the fire- 
crackers. There was a banging all 
around the little spurts of fire. The smell 
of gunpowder was all mixed up with 
dust from the donkeys’ running fast. 
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The first rocket hit the donkey leader right on the tail. 


Then, somehow, the last firecracker 
landed right in the box of shooting stars 
and pinwheels and rockets. 

Billyus Bill and Jelly Jack had barely 
time to get farther back before the air 
was filled with “Zips” and ‘‘Zooms”’ and 
showers of sparks. 

The first rocket shot out long and 
straight and hit the running donkey- 
leader right in the tail. After that he 
skedaddled so fast, with the rest of the 
donkeys after him, that there was noth- 
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ing to see but dust and fireworks, and 
fireworks and dust. 

When the fireworks were all gone and 
the dust had settled, the donkeys were 
far, far away, just tiny specks against the 
mountains. 

Billyus Bill said, “I’m glad I remem- 
bered what it was that I was going to do 
New Year’s.” 

“Yes,” said Jelly Jack, “now the cat- 


tle will have plenty of hay to fill up their 
stomachs.” 
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DOG DAYS 
IN MEXICO 


By A. O. CLAEYS 
and 
M. M. WRIGHT 


You can walk along the streets of Mex- 
ico City and let a puppy pick you out. 
These friendly little bundles are sold on 
street corners there, the way newspapers 
are sold in cities in other countries. 

There are pups of all colors, black 
ones, white ones and all the shades in 
between. They squeal with delight if 
you pat their fuzzy heads. They reach 
out their paws, asking you to take them 








home and give them a boy or girl to love. 

The dogs are all kinds, too, some hard 
to guess. They are sold by boys who 
work for dog merchants, usually their 
own fathers or fathers of friends. Poncho 
is such a merchant. 

A woman comes up to Poncho. “I 
want a dog for my daughter’s birthday,” 
she explains. “Luisa will be just five.” 

A small brown puppy with gentle eyes 
licks her hand. The 
woman smiles and takes 
the puppy in her arms. 
Luisa has a dog. 

Then a boy asks Pon- 
cho, “How will they 
look when they are 
grown up?” 

Poncho laughs. ““How 
will you look when you 
are grown?” he asks. 
“Who can tell? They 
will look bigger, that is 
sure.” He puts a pup 
into the boy’s arms. 
“See, Mota likes you. 
Mota is one of the 


* 
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smartest dogs in all 
Mexico. Maybe that is 
why he wants you to 
take him home, no?” 

Mota snuggles 
against the boy and the 
sale is made. In this 
way, Poncho and his 
son Roberto, aged ten, 
sell as many as twelve 
pups a day. 

They buy the pup- 
pies when they are 
about six weeks old 
from anyone who, as 
Roberto puts it, “has 
more puppies than he 
needs.” 

“How long do you 
usually keep a puppy?” 
I ask. 

“Most of them are 
gone in three or four 
days,’ says Roberto. 
“But we had one dog, 
called Pecoso.. .” 

“That means Freckles,” says his father. 
‘He was a Dalmatian.” 

“Well, nobody seemed to want Pe- 
coso,’ says Roberto. “His legs got so 
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long, I couldn’t carry him any more. I 
wanted to keep him, but... .” 
“You want to keep all the dogs!” his 
father cries. “And you have a dog.” 
Roberto goes on. “So one day I put a 
sombrero on Pecoso’s head and let him 
walk around. And do you know, a man 
bought him that very afternoon! You 
see, all Pecoso needed was a sombrero.” 
All this time, I am holding Pepita. 
‘How much do puppies cost?’ I ask. 
Poncho and Roberto answer together. 
“Forty pesos, just three dollars, senor. 
Cheap, no, for such a good dog?” 
Pepita licks my hand. I cannot disap- 
point her. After all, she has picked me 
out, and three dollars is little enough 
for such a clever dog. 
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GIRL APPLE TREE APPLE LADDER APPLE PIE BASKET 


These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


Once there was a little who lived in the state of Washington, where the ¥ 5 
-4 \ sand pick the é& s. Better 


than anything else, this little “lie liked . So one day she took her 
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Through the 
Redeoat Lines 


By IVY BOLTON 
Illustrated by URSULA KOERING 


“You, Caleb, what do you think you’re 
doing?” Mammy Grace put her hands 
on her hips and surveyed her youngest 
son. 

‘“Didn’t I tell you to be spry and get 
this floor done, and here you kneel with 
the suds drying round you, waving a 
scrub brush in the air while you stare 
into space. Sometimes I think you 
haven’t all the brains you need.” 

Caleb started, dropping the scrub 
brush and his day dream as well. “I was 
just thinking about something, Mam- 
my,’ he told her with an engaging grin. 
“I just plain forgot the floor.” 

‘You're supposed to work, not think,” 
Mammy Grace retorted. ““Now you just 
hop to it. Get some good hot water and 
scrub, or you'll be sorry.” 

Caleb scrambled up and got the hot 
water. But his thoughts went running 
on. Queer things had been happening 
for a long time in Boston town, and now 
the queer things were bothering the 
Cummings. Mistress Cummings had 
been crying this morning, and Caleb was 
pretty sure it was over Master Will. 
Seemed as if the whole trouble had be- 
gun with the coming of the tea ships 
from England. Caleb had never been 
able to figure out just why the tea was 
dumped in the harbor. 
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“And you hustle,’ Mammy told Caleb. 


“A tea-party,” Master Will had called 
it, when he sneaked out of the house all 
dressed up like an Indian. 

Now redcoat soldiers were all over 
Boston and everybody had to be careful. 
The soldiers even stopped Caleb and 
asked whose slave he was, even though 
Caleb had been born free. All his family 
worked for the Cummings. 

The floor was done, but now Mammy 
wanted eggs. “And you just hustle,’’ she 
told Caleb. ““There’s not an egg in the 
shops. Go to Farmer Briggs. Port of Bos- 
ton closed and nothing coming in—such 
foolishness!” 

Caleb was quite willing to go. He 
passed the guard by skipping over the 
low wall into the wood, while the man 
was arguing with somebody who wanted 
to get in. It was nice in the wood. 

“Caleb, Caleb.” He turned to see 
Master Will climb out of a ditch. He 
was all ragged with a bandage round his 
head, and he looked almost ready to cry 
—Master Will who was seventeen, four 
years older than Caleb. 
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“TI couldn’t get the message through,” 
he gulped. “And now I can’t get into 
Boston either.” 

“Could you skitter over the wall, if I 
talked to the soldier?”’ Caleb asked. 

“You might get into trouble, Caleb.” 

“And I mightn’t,” Caleb said hope- 
fully. He ran to the edge of the woods 
and stood staring at the tall sentry. 

“That’s a fine gun,” he said. ““What’s 
it for?” 

“Might be to shoot you with,” the 
sentry suggested. 

“You wouldn’t do a thing like that,” 
Caleb protested. “It’s so shiny, may I 
touch it?’ He put out a cautious finger. 

“What are you doing around here?” 

‘Just going back into the city, sir. I 
belong there.” 

“How did you get out?” 

‘Just skittered over the wall. Mammy 
wanted eggs. You were busy talking and 
Mammy told me never to interrupt 
grown folks.”’ 

“Oh, go on,” the soldier laughed. 
“But you try this again and you will find 
out a lot more about this gun than you 
know now. Run.” Caleb ran. 

Meanwhile, Master Will was over the 
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wall, and half an hour later Caleb and 
Will met in the big warehouse on the 
wharf. Master Cummings was holding 
Master Will tightly in his arms while 
Master Adams and Master Hancock 
looked on. 

“But I didn’t get through,” 
Will sobbed. ““They caught me.” 

“Could I try?’’ Caleb offered timidly. 
“Most folks don’t mind me.” 

“He might do it. No one would sus- 
pect him,” Master Adams said. 

Will lifted his head. ““He could,” he 
declared. ““He can act so dumb when 
he’s talking to soldiers, they just tell him 
to go on. That’s how he rescued me.” 

“Can you remember a message?” Mas- 
ter Cummings asked. “It’s important, 
Caleb, and we dare not send a letter. 
You would not forget?’’ 

“No, Master Cummings.” 

“It is for the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia and for no one else. Tell 
them that the Port of Boston is closed, 
the soldiers are here and Master Adams 
and Master Hancock are in danger.” 

Caleb repeated the message three 
times. Master Cummings handed him 
some money. 


Master 
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“Take care of it and hide it well,” 
Master Cummings said. “I will tell your 
mother where you have gone.” 

Eight days later, tired and footsore, 
Caleb ran into the city of Philadelphia. 
He could not decide which had been 
worst, the soldiers who stopped him, the 
trip over to Connecticut under a fisher- 
man’s smelly nets, or the voyage to New 
York as a stowaway when he had had to 
swim ashore in dirty, greasy water. But 
he was here at last. 

A heavy hand fell on his shoulder. He 
was swung round to face a fat watchman. 
“What are you doing?” 
manded. 

“I’m trying to find the Continental 
Congress, please,’’ Caleb said. 

A shake and a box on the ear came 
next. “Stop your lies,” the watchman 
said ‘‘Niggers are not wanted in the Con- 
tinental Congress. I want the truth.” 

“I’m telling it, sir.” Tears rolled down 
Caleb’s cheeks. His ear hurt, his head 


aw! f= 


the man de- 
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ached and he was scared. “I’ve a message 
from Boston for the Continental Con- 
gress. I can’t tell any one else. They said 
I mustn't.” 

A big hand fished in Caleb’s pocket 
and brought out some silver and a gold 
piece. “A young thief, that’s what you 
are! A runaway slave belike. On to the 
jail you go, and perhaps the stacks and 
the whipping post will make you wiser.” 

Caleb was desperate. With a quick 
twist, he released himself and dashed 
madly into the crowd. The watchman 
took after him as everyone stared. 

Hands were thrust out to stop Caleb, 
but he dodged until he collided with an 
elderly gentleman who was walking 
slowly along the pavement. The gentle- 
man fell against the wall to keep his bal- 
ance and Caleb went sprawling. 

“I’m from Boston town,” Caleb 
sobbed and scrambled to his feet, ‘‘and 
I have a message for the Continental 
Congress.” 

“It’s a young thief, a runaway slave, 
and the truth’s not in him,” the watch- 
man panted. “Gold he had in his pocket, 
and now he has nearly knocked you 
down, Master Franklin. I'll take him.” 

“You are being too hasty, friend.” A 
kindly arm went round Caleb. “We are 
waiting for a message from Boston. Per- 
haps this lad is the messenger.” 

“Look at him, Master Franklin. Is he 
likely?” 

“I am looking at him, friend. He has 
been ill-treated. His ear is swelling and 
there is a lump on his forehead. You had 
best go back to your headquarters and 
learn what you may not do in making an 
arrest. What is your name, lad? Caleb? 
Come with me.” 

Ten minutes later, Caleb was giving 
his message and answering questions. 
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“You tell me one lie and I'll 


“Will you carry a message back, 
Caleb?” Master Franklin asked. 

“T’ll do my best,’”’ Caleb promised. 

It was quite different going up the 
coast on the big sailing vessel, and Caleb 
whistled gaily as he landed not too far 
from Boston. Mammy Grace would have 
warned him to keep his mind on what he 
was doing, but Mammy Grace was in 
Boston town, and the first thing Caleb 
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hang you on that big tree.” 


knew, just as he got in sight of the city, 
he was in the hands of a redcoat soldier. 
Worst of all, it was the same one he had 
encountered before. 

‘“‘How did you get out this time?” the 
soldier asked. 

“T was out with a fisherman, sir.” Act 
dumb, act dumb, Caleb told himself. 

‘Has this boy been out of Boston be- 
fore?’ A stern officer was beside them. 
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“Once at least, sir.” said the soldier. 

“Now look here.” The officer pulled 
Caleb round to face him. “Do you see 
that tree yonder? You tell me one lie 
and I'll hang you on that big branch.” 

Caleb shivered with fright, and it was 
no pretend either. “Yes, ye-yes, sir.” 

“Why were you out of the city?” 

“First time I was getting eggs, sir.” 

“And now?” 

“I was out with a fisherman, traveling 
round.” Caleb’s gesture included the 
world. “I thought I’d be home tonight. 
I thought I would.” He rubbed his 
sleeve across his eyes. 

“What are you carrying in your 
head?” 

Caleb stared at the officer blankly. 
“Just brains, sir. Not enough, Mammy 
says. She thinks I’ve lost part of what 
I was born with and that I ain’t got 
enough left to come out of the rain.” 

“What message are you carrying?” 

“Message, sir?’ Caleb looked blanker 
than ever. “Aren’t messages writ on 
paper, sir? I’ve no papers—honest.” 

‘“Messages can be carried by word of 
mouth.” 

“Word of mouth? My mouth ain’t in 
my brains and there’s just hair on my 
head. Mammy says—” 

“I quite agree with your mother. But 
you are not going into Boston. You are 
going to work here. Find him something 
to do, sergeant, and see if he is half- 
witted or not.” 

To keep a blank face all the time; 
never to forget to do everything wrong; 
to answer silly-like to every question. 
Caleb had never put in a harder, more 
endless day. Someone told him to stop 
at last and gave him some hunks of 
bread and meat. He ate the food and 
curled up near the woods, as if to go to 
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sleep. The men who had been re-adjust- 
ing the harness, or rescuing food from 
the wrong pots sighed with relief. 

“I mustn’t go to sleep, I mustn’t,” 
Caleb told himself. “If only things 
would get quiet in camp, if only the 
clouds would go over the moon!” He 
rolled over cautiously as the raindrops 
fell on his face. 

‘The storm was a bad one and it was 
soon dark as pitch. Caleb rose to his feet 
and made a dash for the woods. On and 
on he ran, falling over rocks, catching 
himself in brambles, till dawn. 

Was he safe yet? Caleb took no 
chances. The sun was up before he 
reached the garden gate of the Cum- 
mings house and dragged his weary feet 
to the door. He was home. 

Would Mammy Grace be mad ’cause 
he had not gotten the eggs, he wondered. 
Master Will opened the door and his 
shout of “Caleb!”’ brought everyone into 
the hall. Master Cummings, the Mis- 
tress, Miss Helen, all came running, with 
Mammy Grace bringing up the rear. 
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SNOWTIME SNACKS 


or cocoa. 





SALTINE SNOWFLAKES make delicious after- 
sleighing snacks. Spread several saltines 
with butter. Sprinkle each cracker with 
shredded coconut. Place a marshmal- 
low on each saltine. Toast under broiler 
until slightly brown. 


For InDoor SNOWMEN, cut bread with 
round cooky-cutter. Spread on cream 
cheese. Use raisins for eyes and a piece 
of cherry for the mouth. Serve with milk 


“I got there, sir,” Caleb said. ‘““The 
Continental Congress wants Master 
Hancock and Master Adams to get 
down to Philadelphia as soon as may be. 
They said to come out Connecticut way 
and the ship’ll be round there. There’s 
help coming but not just yet. Master 
George Washington’s to be Commander- 
in-Chief. Master Franklin said they 
needed you bad in Philadelphia.” 

Questions came fast and furious. Ca- 
leb stumbled through his story. And 
then, oh wonder of wonders, Mammy 
Grace had him in her arms and was 
calling him her honey child. After 
breakfast, Caleb was to go to bed and 
sleep as long as he liked. 

“You’re a hero, Caleb,” Master Will 
greeted him that afternoon when Caleb 
came downstairs, rested and awake. 

“Me? A hero?” Caleb asked incredu- 
lously. “I was just scared out of my wits, 
Master Will. I didn’t do a thing except 
act dumb. Somehow if you act dumb 
enough, you can most 


through.” 


times get 
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Sharp foul shooting paid off for La 
Salle’s basketball team. ‘The experts said 
the La Salle team didn’t have a chance 
of winning the 1952 National Invitation 
Basketball ‘Tournament at 
Square Garden, New York. 

But on the first round, La Salle upset 
a favored Seton Hall squad, 80 to 76. 
Next La Salle played St. John’s of New 
York, rated one of the country’s best 
teams. La Salle turned back St. John’s 
51-45, dropping foul shot after foul shot 
with deadly accuracy. La Salle 
again in the third round, and _ finally 
faced Dayton, Ohio, in the finals. 


Madison 


won 


This was the champi» iship game, and 
a tough one. With the sc re 42-40 in his 
team’s favor, Buddy Dcnnelly, captain 
of the La Salle team, stepped up to the 
foul line for a free shot. Srory PARADE’s 
sports camera snapped Captain Don- 
nelly making this shot. 

Here’s how Buddy shoots a foul: he 
uses the one-hand method. The ball rests 
in his right hand which he holds over 
his head. His right foot is on the foul 
line, his left a few inches behind it. In 
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one motion, Buddy pushes the ball to- 
ward the basket, rises on the toes of his 
right foot and shoots his left foot out 
behind him for balance. 

Not all stars shoot fouls this way. 
Many coaches say the old two-handed 
style of foul shooting is better. 

For this style of foul shooting, both 
feet are placed squarely against the foul 
line, with toes just touching it. The ball 
is held with both hands down between 
the knees. With his eyes on the basket, 
the shooter bends his knees slightly. 
Then, as he straightens up, he flips the 
ball with an underhand motion up and 
out toward the basket. As he shoots, the 
foul thrower rises to his toes, but does 
not raise his feet off the floor. 

In shooting fouls, your foot must not 
cross the foul line. If it does, the basket 
does not count, and the player loses his 
free throw. 

Captain Buddy Donnelly’s foul shot, 
shown above, proved the turning point 
in this championship game. The La 
Salle team outplayed the favored Dayton 


a 


team to win the championship, 75 to 64. 
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By F. J. JUPO IHus 
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BANG, BANG! 


A NICE SOUND 


AN EARLY DRUM 





AN EARLY HARP 


Banging, blowing and making strings vibrate are 
the three ways that people make music. Babies in play- 
ing will bang two objects together and look pleased 
with the sound. Probably primitive man did, too. They 
may have hit sticks together to keep time when they 
danced. Hitting a hollow tree trunk was even more 
pleasant. 








Later people discovered that stretching a string 

across the open end of the hollow and hitting it with 

GREEK PIPES a stick sounded better, giving that regular vibration 
that makes the difference between a musical sound 


and noise. 

One day someone noticed that a string stretched 
tight and plucked with the fingers made a nice- sound. 
Then they tried stretching several strings across a 
frame. If the strings were of different lengths, they 
got high and low notes and they had a harp. The 
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COURT MUSICIAN 
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SCOTCH BAGPIPE 


Egyptians had harps of many shapes and sizes. Strings 
stretched over a hollow box made an even more reso- 
nant sound, and there you have the ancestor of the 
violin. 

Blowing makes music, too, whether through the 
hollow stem of a reed or a pipe you have made your- 
self. Holes in the pipe and a reed inside are ways of 
getting varied sounds. The Greeks had a double pipe 
with a reed. To make a louder noise a bellows was 
attached to the pipes and you have the bagpipe still 
popular in Scotland. 

Stories told to music were a favorite form of enter- 





tainment at the courts of kings and the castles of 
nobles in the Middle Ages, but were just as popular in 
the villages where the minstrels brought news and re- 
lated heroic deeds. These were skilled musicians, who 
had spent years training for their profession. 





































































Snow is not just frozen water. It has 
air in it. That is why it falls so quietly. 
Snow has so much air in it you could 
call it frozen water fluff. 

If possible, catch some snowflakes on 
a piece of black cloth. Seen through a 
magnifying glass, snowflakes look like 
beautiful bits of lace. Needle-shaped 
crystals of frozen water make a network. 
The holes in the mesh are filled with 
air, just as in real lace. 

No two snowflakes are ever exactly 
alike in design, yet every unbroken 
snowflake is a six-pointed or six-sided 
figure. Why this is so is a mystery, and so 
is the flatness of a snowflake. 

They do know, though, that snow 
forms directly from tiny particles of 
water that are scattered through the air. 


These are invisible and form a gas 
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SNOW 


By ROSE WYLER 





called water vapor. When the tempera- 
ture of the air falls to the freezing point 
or lower, vapor particles gather around 
specks of dust. ‘They stick together and 
make little needle-shaped crystals. ‘These 
crystals attract more and more vapor 
particles to them, and so they grow. Lit- 
tle crystals become attracted to the big- 
ger crystals, and six-sided flakes start to 
form. When the flakes become too big 
to be held up by rising air currents, 
they start falling downward. 

Weathermen figure that a blanket of 
snow usually is made of one part water 
to nine parts of air. You can see how lit- 
tle water it contains. Fill a kitchen meas- 
uring cup with snow and let it melt. 
You probably will get less than one- 
eighth of a cup of water. 

Water from melted snow causes spring 
Hoods. When snow on the mountain tops 
turns into water, littke mountain streams 
suddenly become torrents that rush 
down into lowland rivers. These rivers 
then rise rapidly and sometimes they 
overflow, causing floods. 

Spring floods can be forecast by sur- 
veying the snow up in the mountains 
where rivers have their sources. State 
and national government agencies study 
the snowfall in different regions. ‘Teams 
of weathermen go out on skis. They 
measure the depth of snow on the high 
mountains and they weigh samples to 
find out how much water is in them. 
The information obtained is used to 
foretell how much water will come down 
into the rivers when the snow melts. 
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ARY PRENTICE snuggled her 
Min. Liza-Ann, under her old red 
coat. The February wind was cold, but 
she hardly felt it as she and her mother 
walked toward the Settlement House. 
She was glad that her mother had al- 
lowed her to wear her best plaid dress 
for the Doll Contest this afternoon. And 
she was sure Liza-Ann would take a prize, 
even though she was baldheaded. 

Mary had done her best to make Liza- 
Ann into a Red Cross nurse. She had ar- 
ranged the Red Cross cap on Liza-Ann 
so that it hid the fact that Liza-Ann 
didn’t have any hair. 

As they approached the Settlement 
House, Mary saw other girls with their 
dolls. Oh, dear! Susan Stavitsky had a 
doll that drank milk and wore diapers, 
just like a real baby. And Rachel Dun- 
feldt, the druggist’s daughter, had a doll 
from the Philippines. Rachel’s mother 
smiled at them. She knew everybody be- 
cause sometimes she helped her husband 
in the drug store. 
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Doll Contest 


By ROSA KOHLER 
Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 


Mary hugged Liza-Ann closer. “You'll 
win one of those prize ribbons. Honest 
you will,” she whispered. “You're a Red 
Cross nurse. You’re useful in the world. 
Nobody will care whether you have hair 
or not.” 

But the dolls she saw in the arms of 
the other girls were so big! Liza-Ann was 
small and dainty. Would the judges be 
able to see Liza-Ann among all those 
huge dolls? 

Her mother’s words cut through her 
thoughts. “You did a wonderful job with 
Liza-Ann, honey. She looks beautiful. 
I’m going to tell Miss Cartwright about 
your making all the clothes yourself.” 

Miss Cartwright oohed and aahed 
over Liza-Ann, but Mary felt that she 
didn’t really appreciate her. Liza-Ann 
had been Grandma’s doll. She had been 
through wars, several of them. It was 
Uncle Charlie who had snatched Liza- 
Ann baldheaded when he and Mother 
were children. And Uncle Charlie was 
gone, killed in action in the Pacific. So 
even Liza-Ann’s bald head had been got- 
ten honorably, through a war hero. 

Mary and her mother sat in the big 
room that was growing crowded. ‘There 
was a soft look in Mother’s eyes. “You 
know, dear, you mustn’t be too disap- 
pointed if Liza-Ann doesn’t win a prize.” 

There were three judges for the con- 
test. Miss Cartwright explained that the 
judges were very important people, and 
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one of them ran a doll’s hospital. 

The judges stopped in the center of 
the long line of dolls, but Liza-Ann was 
way down near the end. Could the 
judges see Liza-Ann between the enor- 
mous dolls on each side of her? Surely, 
surely, they couldn’t miss the bright lit- 
tle Red Cross shining on her cap! 

For a moment the judges were in 
front of Liza-Ann, and then all but one 
moved on. That one reached out and 
picked Liza-Ann up, and then spoke to 
the other judges. He turned Liza-Ann 
upside down. 

“Oh, dear,” Mary thought, “now he 
will see that Liza-Ann’s body is old.” 
Then he pushed up Liza-Ann’s cap and 
her bald head was revealed to every- 
one. 

Tears came to Mary’s eyes, and she 
could hardly see when the time came for 
the prizes to be awarded. 

Susan Stavitsky’s doll took first prize 
for being the most human doll, and a 
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big blue ribbon was pinned on Susan’s 
doll. ‘Theresa Amafh’s doll took the prize 
for being the biggest doll, and a white 
ribbon was pinned on Theresa’s doll. 
And Rachel’s doll from the Philippines 
was judged the most international doll, 
and then there were prizes for the littlest 
doll, the funniest doll. Ribbons, rib- 
bons, ribbons. But there was no ribbon 
for Liza-Ann. 

And then the contest was over. 

Poor Liza-Ann. Mary just wanted to 
put her arms around her and tell her 
that she loved her, without hair, without 
a prize, without anything. She just loved 
her. 

Then she noticed that one of the 
judges—it was Mr. Douglas who owned 
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the doll hospital—was holding Liza-Ann. 
Mary started forward without waiting 
for her mother. No one was going to 
make fun of her doll. Mary pushed her 
way to the front. 

“May I have her, please?” she said, out 
of breath from struggling through the 
crowd. 

“Oh, is it your doll?” Mr. Douglas 
asked. He was a round-faced man with 
red cheeks and thick white hair. “I tried 
to tell the other judges that she was the 
best doll, but they wouldn’t listen to me. 
Dolls that drink milk and wear diapers— 
bah! Dolls like giants—bah! But this doll 
—look!’’ He pushed Liza-Ann’s cap for- 
ward. 

“Oh, please, please give her to me! 
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She can’t help not having any hair.” 

Mr. Douglas looked surprised, but 
when Mary reached out he smiled and 
held on to Liza-Ann. 

Mary’s mother had come up behind 
them. “You see,” she explained, “Mary 
loves Liza-Ann so much.” 

“You are her mother? Good. Look. 
Look!” ‘The man sounded as if he had 
made a great discovery. He pushed Liza- 
Ann’s cap down over her chin. “Look!” 

“Yes,” said her mother. “It is a good 
doll, or it was fifty years ago.”’ 

“But look!” Mr. Douglas was pointing 
to the word carved on the back of Liza- 
Ann’s china head—HANDWERCK. 

‘“Handwerck!” The man said it the 
way you’d say words in church, rever- 
ently. ‘“‘Handwerck.” 

“Look, Mrs.—Mrs.—”’ 

‘Prentice,’ Mary’s mother said. 

“Mrs. Prentice, this is a genuine old 
Handwerck doll. They do not make 
them any more. Handwerck dolls were 
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Happy New Year, jokesters! Let’s keep 
on laughing in’53 with lots of jokes. You 
send ’em in; if they make me laugh, we'll 
print them and you'll get a free Funny 
Book. The address: George, Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Did you hear about the lady wno 
bought a pair and a half of shoes? Her 
son wrote home that he’d grown a foot in 


the army.. 
Lae, Dianne Catron 


Mary Francy wants to know what the 
Indian boy said when his dog fell over a 


cliff. —— 
“Doggone!” says Mary. yy \~ 
edd x 


“Gee that’s lucky!” cried Joe as he fell 
and spilled his spinach. 
“Lucky?” said Mom. “How come?” 
“Just think—it might have been ice 
cream!” 
Marcia Pliaka 


Sam: In Chicago there is a butcher. He’s 
29 years old, 5 feet 7 inches tall; he 
wears a size 8 hat and 914 shoes. What 
does he weigh? 

Ham: You tell me. 

SAM: Meat, of course. 


Warren Rippe 


Hiker: Can I catch the 6:45 train if I go 
through this field? 

FARMER: If my bull sees you, you might 
even make the 6:35! 








Jim Tucker 
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noted for their beauty and their excel- 
lent workmanship. I will give you fifty 
dollars for it. I’ve wanted a Handwerck 
doll for a long time.” And he cradled 
Liza-Ann in his arms as if he owned her. 
He even began to get out his wallet. 

Mary’s mother caught her breath. 
“It’s Mary’s doll,” she said quietly. 

“But Mother, we can’t sell Liza-Ann,”’ 
Mary cried. 

“Mary, honey.” Mother was talking 
in her practical voice. “If the man gives 
you fifty dollars for Liza-Ann, you can 
buy one of those big new dolls, and a 
winter coat, a nice warm winter coat.” 

Mary stared at her mother in dismay. 
How could she think of selling Liza- 
Ann? Mary would have to save Liza-Ann 
all by herself. An idea came to her. 

“But Liza-Ann hasn’t any hair.’’ Mary 
smiled at the judge, sure now that it was 
all settled. ‘““You wouldn’t want a doll 
without any hair.” 

“Hair! Two minutes to put on a wig. 
Hair, she says.” And he ran his fingers 
through his own thick white hair as if 
he were going to pull it all out by the 
roots. “As if hair mattered with a doll 
like this.” 

“It is Mary’s doll. It is for her to de- 
cide,”” her mother said firmly. 

Mary got her hands on Liza-Ann’s 
feet. If she could just get Liza-Ann in 
her arms, she would run fast, so fast that 
the man couldn’t catch her and take 
Liza-Ann away from her. 

Her mother said, “It’s very kind of 
you to offer to buy Liza-Ann. I always 
knew she was a very special doll. But 
Mary will never give her up.” ‘There was 
a warm sound in Mother’s voice, and for 
goodness sake, were those tears in 
Mother’s eyes? 

The other children had gathered 
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around with their mothers, and they 
were all listening. Mary was glad they 
knew Liza-Ann was valuable, even if 
she hadn’t won a ribbon. 

“Look, little girl, maybe you will 
change your mind.” Even now the man 
wouldn’t give up. “Maybe—well, I'll 
give you my card with my name and 
address.” Mary made up her mind to 
lose the card as fast as she could. 

Mrs. Dunfeldt came up to them. “‘Oh, 
Mary,” she said. Mrs. Dunfeldt’s voice 
always went up and down like a siren, 
only twice as shrill. ““Mary, your doll is 
wonderful in her Red Cross costume. 
May I borrow her tomorrow to start off 
our Red Cross drive? We’ll put her in 
the drugstore window—oh, ohh!” 

Just at that moment Liza-Ann’s cap 
fell off completely, and there was nothing 
at all under it! ‘““No hair,” said Mrs. Dun- 
feldt in a deep-down moaning voice. 
“Oh, of course, with no _ hair—we 
couldn’t .. .” 

A sob shook Mary as she leaned down 
and rescued the Red Cross cap. Poor 
Liza-Ann couldn’t even help the Red 
Cross because she hadn’t any hair. 

Mr. Douglas looked disapprovingly 
at Mrs. Dunfeldt. Then he said angrily, 
“Besides collecting dolls, I like dolls. 
Wait! Just you wait a moment!” 

Mary hated to let him out of her sight 
as long as he held on to Liza-Ann, but 
he wasn’t gone long. He came back smil- 
ing, with a pot of glue and something 
else. Mary held her breath. Was it— 
could it be—hair? 

“It fits, this wig does. I wanted to be 
sure. Now, Mary, here is my name and 
address. And see, I glue it inside the wig 
—inside, so you can’t lose it. Someday 
maybe you will sell her to me. In the 
meantime, the little Red Cross nurse 
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must sit in the drugstore window and 
help the Red Cross. So she must have 
hair. Sooo—, with a little bit of glue—” 
He worked deftly for a few minutes. 
“Aaaahhhhhbh!” 

All the children echoed, “‘Aaahhh!”’ 
and Mrs. Dunfeldt did too. 

Mary tried to say “thank you,” but 
the words didn’t come out very well. 
Then she was laughing. She put the Red 
Cross cap on Liza-Ann and held out her 
arms. 

“Careful now for a few minutes until 
the glue dries,”” Mr. Douglas said as he 
smiled and placed Liza-Ann in Mary’s 
outstretched arms. 

‘Tomorrow Liza-Ann would do her 
part for the Red Cross. And besides, 
Mary knew that with the little cap 
cocked jauntily on long yellow curls 
made of real hair, Liza-Ann was the most 
beautiful doll in the whole world. 
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THE Story So Far: Majda Koom, great- 
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est of elephants, has gone wild. Haji, son 
of Majda Koom’s trainer, dreams of re- 
capturing him, but first he must prove 
his skill. But as Haji is riding a young 
elephant, See Po, something terrible hap- 
pens. A tiger attacks. See Po screams and 
rears. Haji is tossed off. 
Part Two 

Haji blinked and looked up at the 
kaing grass waving above him, wonder- 
ing where he was. Then he remembered 
the wounded tiger. It had leaped on his 
elephant’s back! 

He sat up and looked wildly about. 
Where was the tiger? What had hap- 
pened to See Po? He listened but heard 
nothing but the singing of the morning 
breezes through the tall grass. 

Quickly, he got to his feet. He could 
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smell death. He burst from the kaing 
grass. See Po was nowhere in sight. 

He approached a dark stain on the 
slope of the nullah and, with the keen 
senses of one born in the jungle, read 
the story of the struggle. See Po had 
reared up, fallen over on her back and 
crushed the tiger. Then she had tram- 
pled it into the earth and broken every 
bone in its body. 

“Wah!” Haji exclaimed. He was very 
proud of See Po. 

But he remembered her deep wounds. 
She was in pain. He had to find her 
quickly and take her back to the white 
master for treatment. 

He followed See Po’s trail into the 
tall grass, though he knew the dangers 
that lurked there. The trail was long. 
Hour after hour he ran at a steady jog 
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trot that ate up miles. The sun rose 
over his head and the day grew hot. 
Perspiration rolled down his slim brown 


body. But never once did he slacken his 


pace. 

See Po’s tracks told him she was trav- 
eling faster than a man could run. It 
was clear she was frightened and in pain. 
She had never paused to feed. 

Finally her trail led into the hills, into 
the green twilight of jungle shade. Haji 
was thankful. He drew the cool air into 
his burning lungs. Even the thorns of 
the jungle that ripped at his arms and 
legs were easier to bear than the terrible 
heat of the sun. 

In a strange part of the jungle he had 
never seen before, he came to a brook of 
clear mountain water. He dropped to 
the mossy bank and drank deeply. Then, 
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rolling into the stream, he let the cool 
water flow over his burning body. How 
good it felt! 

He meant to stay only an instant. But 
something far down the stream, where 
it widened to a sun-bright pool, drew his 
attention. Slowly he sat up, not daring 
to believe what he saw. He rubbed his 
eyes and looked again. 

It was not a dream! Drinking at the 
edge of the pool stood the mightiest of 
all elephants—his beloved Majda Koom! 

For two years Majda Koom had lived 
the life of a wild elephant in the jungle. 
People said he had gone mad, that he 
was a killer. But Haji was not afraid. 
What was there to fear from an old 
trusted friend? 

Yet even an old friend should never 
be taken by surprise in the jungle. Haji 
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rose quietly. Step by step he advanced 
until he was only a stone’s throw from 
the big elephant. 

Then he stopped and called softly, 
‘““Majda. Majda Koom.” 

Up jerked the head, ears cocked for- 
ward like enormous fans. 

“I am Haji, the son of your oozie. 
Don’t you remember me, big brother?” 

For an instant longer Majda stared at 
him. Suddenly the great beast smacked 
the water sharply with its trunk—a warn- 
ing signal of danger—and turning, dis- 
appeared as silently as a jungle cat. From 
far up the slope came the crashing and 
excited trumpeting of a mighty ele- 
phant herd, put to flight by the big 
bull’s signal of danger. 

‘“‘Majda Koom!”’ shouted Haji. “Come 
back! Come back!” 

Again and again he called—but in 
vain. Majda was gone. Haji swallowed 
hard. His elephant, his beloved Majda 
Koom, had not recognized him! 
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Tears stung Haji’s eyes. He wanted 
to cry, but the terrible empty feeling 
within him made him too weak. All his 
dreams of capturing Majda Koom, all 
his hopes of becoming the oozie of the 
great elephant, died in his heart. 
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As if walking in a dream, he went 
back to the trail of See Po. For several 


hours he followed it without hearing 
See Po’s bell. 


Finally, when the sun stood low in the 
sky, he gave up. Without chain hobbles 
to hinder her, See Po had traveled so fast 
and far that now she could be caught 
only by oozies riding elephants. 

It was long after dark when Haji re- 
turned, weary and hungry, to the ele- 
phant camp. The oozies gathered around 
him at the campfire. Old Oo Yan, chief 
of the oozies, came running up, shouting 
angry questions at him. 

“Where have you been? What did you 
do with See Po? Where is she?” 

Haji told what had happened. 

“He lies!”’ cried an oozte. “Only a toad 
could be that stupid.” 
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Another said, ““Who ever heard of an 
oozie calling to his elephant when a 
wounded tiger is near?” 

Even Oo Yan looked at him in dis- 
may. “You have lived your years in the 
jungle,” he said. “You know the ways of 





a wounded tiger. Did you not know it 
would come when you called to See Po?”’ 


“I—I thought the tiger was far away,” 
Haji mumbled, knowing what a poor ex- 
cuse it was. 

“The good oozie thinks first of his ele- 
phant,” Oo Yan said sternly. ‘Because 
you did not, your elephant has been in- 
jured. We may never find her again. 
One who thinks so little of elephants be- 
longs in the rice fields.” 

“Ay, back to the paddy,” grumbled an 
oozie. 

“Even the son of an owl,” said another, 
“should know that once an elephant has 
been betrayed, he becomes difficult to 
handle.” 

Haji looked about at the unfriendly 
faces. The oozies loved their animals. By 
exposing his elephant to danger, he had 
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done the one thing none of them could 
forgive. Now they wanted him banished, 
sent back to the rice fields of his father’s 
village. 

Haji fell on his knees before the chief 
oozie. “Mercy, Moung Oo Yan,” he 
sobbed. “Mercy! Kick me. Beat me with 
staves of split bamboo. Tie me to the 
tree of the biting ants. Punish me as you 
will, but do not send me away.” 

In the flickering firelight Oo Yan’s 
grim face did not soften. “In the morn- 
ing you go,” he said. “Be gone before 
the sun touches the cardamons.”’ 

Too stunned to say anything, Haji 
turned away. As he fled into the dark- 
ness, the oozies spat in the dust to show 
their contempt. 

Before any of the oozies were up the 
next morning, Haji was well on his way 
to the valley of rice fields. Even so, it 
took a full day of walking through jun- 
eled foothills and along the dusty road 
of the bullock carts before he finally 
came to the village of Chinwa. 

He went directly to his father’s house. 
Like all the other houses in the village, 
it was made of thatch and bamboo and 
stood on high stilts. 

There, as the last dusty tatters of sun- 
light faded from his father’s doorway, 
Haji told of his banishment from the 
elephant camp. 

His crippled father stirred on his 
straw-mat bed. ‘““The thing is done,’’ he 
sighed. 

Haji’s mother began to wail softly, 
and his small sister stared with the eyes 
of a stranger. 

Haji lowered his head. His lips trem- 
bled. “If I have brought shame upon 
this house, my father, then send me away 
to some far village.” 

“Foolish talk,’’ scolded. his father 
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gently. “Oo Yan is not without blame. 
He made you an oozie before your 
time.” 

The gong in the pagoda temple 
sounded the hour of sunset. His father 
spoke of many things to take Haji’s mind 
from the elephants. 

All had been well in the village, he 
said. But an owl had hooted over the 
house of the tinker three nights in a 
row—a sign of sickness and death. Some- 
thing very bad indeed would surely have 
happened if the tinker had not gone to 
the sayah—the witch doctor—who made 
a charm to break the evil spell. 

“With such a strong charm,” Haji 
said, “I could have saved See Po!” 

“Nothing is sure,” sighed his father. 
“I wore the sayah’s charm the day the 
tree fell on me.” His withered hand 
touched the wooden bell- of Majda 
Koom, which had been torn from the 
elephant’s neck by the falling tree. “It 
was Majda Koom that saved my life by 
lifting the tree from my body.” 

Haji told of meeting Majda Koom in 
the jungle. “But he is as wild as the wild- 
est elephant,” he said. “He did not know 
me.” 

‘An elephant’s eyes are not sharp at 
a distance,’ reminded his father. “And 
you have changed.” 

“But I called to him!” 

“Your voice also has changed, my son. 
You are no longer the child Majda 
Koom remembers to have loved so well.” 

Haji could see how hopeless it was. 
He had changed so much, Majda Koom 
would never again recognize him. 

His new life in the village started 
before dawn. With his shy sister leading 
the way, he went to the pagoda temple 


and joined the children under the sacred 
bo tree. 
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They chanted prayers until the grey 
light of dawn swept the stars from the 
sky. Then a priest in yellow robes gave 
out books made from palm fronds, and 
the reading lesson began. 

Everyone began at once, reading 
aloud. Some read slowly, others with 
great speed. It made no difference, for 
the books were not all the same anyway. 

The reading lesson did not last very 
long. Before the morning mists had 
lifted from the river, Haji was in the 
rice fields with the villagers, busy with 
the new harvest. 

Later, when the rice ripened, he some- 
times slept by day and sat the night 
through on one of the bamboo watch- 
towers that stood above the paddy fields. 
The precious rice crop had to be 
guarded carefully from the animals of 
the jungle—the sambur deer and wild 

















“Majda Koom is not mad,” shouted Haji. “I will capture him.” 


pigs and buffalo—whose feasting and 
trampling could do great damage in a 
single night. 

It was rarely lonely on these night 
watches, Haji discovered. The boys in 
the towers kept up a constant chatter to 
frighten off animals and to keep each 
other awake. They never tired of ques- 
tioning Haji. 

“Tell us more about Majda Koom,” 
Ket Kay shouted one night. “Did you 
ever tease him?” 

“Almost every day when work was 
done, Majda came searching for me,” 
Haji said. “I never found a hiding place 
where he couldn’t smell me out. He 
liked hunting for me. But best of all he 
liked to take me to the river and play 
the water game.” 


“How did you play the water game 
« 40 ” 


at the river?’”’ asked Ket Kay. 

Haji laughed. ““When we came to a 
deep place, I would wrestle his trunk 
under water. It was a game to see who 
could fight the longest without breath- 
ing. Sometimes I would win. Majda’d 
have to throw me off and poke up his 
trunk for air.” 

Happy memories of the big elephant 
lived always in Haji’s mind. To pick a 
mango was enough to remind him of 
the times Majda had lifted him, so that 
he could pick the ripest fruit off the tree. 

Whenever his father rang the bell of 
Majda Koom, Haji’s memories became 
so real he could almost see the big ele- 
phant standing before him. 

The clatter of a bullock cart made his 
heart race, for bullock drivers sometimes 
had news from the elephant camp. Once 
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they brought word that See Po had been 
caught and was well again. 

But late one afternoon another sound 
broke over the peaceful valley of rice 
fields. Gongs boomed. Shouts of alarm 
came from the village. For a stunned 
moment, those in the rice fields stopped 
to listen. And then they were running, 
Haji with them. 

“It must be a fire,’’ someone cried. 

Ket Kay caught up with Haji at the 
edge of the village. Never had Haji be- 
held such confusion. People were every- 
where in the streets, milling about, 
shouting questions, glancing anxiously 
toward the sky. 

Whole families of monkeys leaped 
wildly from one thatch roof to another, 
heading for safety among the trees. Pye 
dogs barked and scurried for cover. 

“To the gong-beating place,” said Ket 
Kay. ‘‘Follow me.” 

Under the houses he ran, with Haji at 
his heels. They reached the thronged 
market place just as the gong ceased its 
thundering. 

Above the clamor and bustle came a 
voice. ““Majda Koom!” it cried. “The 
mad elephant! He comes to destroy us.” 

Haji’s blood went cold. He pressed 
through the crowd, squeezing and push- 
ing his way into the open place where 
the council of elders sat. 

Before them stood a tail Karen ped- 
dler. His robes were covered with the 
dust of a fast journey. He told of a 
mighty herd of wild elephants that came 
down from the hills to feed on the rice 
harvest. Paddy fields had been flattened, 
whole villages destroyed. 

“Now they come this way, down the 
valley,” said the Karen. ‘““Majda Koom 
leads them. He is the cause of this. Noise- 
makers and torches of fire do not stop 
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him. There is nothing he fears.” 

Wails of dismay went up from all the 
villagers. 

‘““Majda Koom has surely gone mad,” 
said one of the elders. “We must kill 
him before harm comes to our village.” 

Haji choked back a cry. But he knew 
there were no hunters in the village. 
They had no weapons that could harm 
Majda Koom. 

“Send for the soldiers,” said the Karen. 
“Let them shoot Majda Koom.” 

“No!” The cry broke from Haji’s lips. 
He rushed forward to face the elders. 
“He is not mad! He is not mad!” 

“Silence!” ordered the chief elder. 
“What nonsense is this? Have you a 
better plan for saving the village?” 

Haji swallowed. He had no plan at 
all. ‘The eyes of all were upon him, wait- 
ing, but his thoughts were only of his be- 
loved elephant. Majda Koom was in 
danger. He said the first thing that came 
into his head. ““Majda Koom is not mad! 
I, Haji, will capture him and turn back 
the wild elephants.” 

(This is Part Two of a three-part story 
to be concluded next month.) 





C. oming Next Month 


Billy and Fats turn detectives in 
Marion Holland’s tale of BILLY AND 
THE LOST DOG... The Indians whoop 
and yell when Barry Dean puts on his 
ICE MOCCASINS .. . Six tigers escape 
from a zoo because POOR JIMMY 
SMITH scratched his finger . . . Anya 
wanted to do things the American way. 
That’s why she needed VALENTINES 
FOR AMERICA. Haji risks his life try- 
ing to get Majda Koom to recognize him 
in the last part of BURMA BOY. 
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RIDDLES 
1. Why is cabinet-making hard to learn? 


2. What is very light and yet you can’t lift it? 


3. What is the difference between a cat and a 
lady? 


4. Why does a skinny man go to the beach? 


5. What is the difference between a fisherman 
and his overcoat? 


6. I'm found in your head and in your shoe, 
Without me what would you ever do? 


7. I'm used on a door and I make it quite fast, 
In case there are robbers about, 
But robbers will make me, if they are sur- 
prised, 
And then they are fast without doubt. 


PICTURED ACROSTIC 
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PAPER-CUTTING TRICK 

Cut from a piece of heavy wrapping paper a 
rectangle about the size of a playing card. Then 
ask one of your friends if he can cut it in such 
a way that he can put his head through the 
hole. It is not very difficult. 

Eirst fold the paper the long way, so the two 
long edges meet. Then cut a row of parallel 
slits through the fold to about one-eighth of 
an inch from the opposite side. Now cut 
another series of slits from the opposite side 
toward the fold, between each of the slits you 
have already made. Make about fifteen slits al- 
together. Finally slip the blade of your scissors 
under the fold at A and cut from A to B. Be 
sure not to cut the outside strip between A and 
edge or B and edge. Open it and put your head 


through it. ® FOLO 
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Each of the pictures below can be named by a three-letter word. When the words are 
guessed and written in order, the initial letters will give you a seven-letter word. 
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QUOTATION PUZZLE 
Guess each of the words defined below and 
write the letters on the blanks alongside. Then 
transfer the letters to the squares which have 
corresponding numbers. When all the squares 
are filled, you will be able to read a verse. 
Fight in a war 


7 3 13 21 112 
Pe te ee des 
$1 1 22 36 19 
i SE RE ten 0. tin “ni es 
45 29 33 35 5 


Animal giving wool — — — — — 
BD EW ee een es os 

34 10 18 16 94 
Thought while asleep — — — — — 
4 100 84 99 17 


82 55 32 24 56 6 
A premonition 


Light rain 


95 38 44 63 50 


ED sete: cet: nets tat: tt ete me 
59 81 20 80 78 71 47 
et ee oe 
97 96 40 
Friendly talk... —. —. —. 
49 14 73 62 
Pt CE i cs eee 
83 85 98 
DB SE aces ete tee os 8 


12 15 46 23 93 
PC a cae ce es 


9 25 61 67 
ee 
54 41 60 74 90 27 
ee 
89 64 68 91 
Amount to be paid — — — — 
92 43 26 52 
Allowance of food — — — — 
37 65 87 79 


Growth on fingers _ — — — — 
86 75 51 66 69 
Work at tatting _ —_ — 
48 88 72 
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ANSWERS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By BARBARA NOLEN 


ARE YOU crazy about horses, 
or ballet, or making music? Then 
perhaps 1953 will bring you your 
heart’s desire, for there are 
three new books which will get 
you off to a flying start. Of course, you'll 
have to have a horse, or ballet shoes, or a 
musical instrument, before you can succeed 
in any of these three popular skills or 
sports. You'll have to practice and practice. 
Your family and some of your friends may 
jeer at your mistakes. But there will be a 
world of solid comfort in these books. 
HORSEMANSHIP FOR BEGINNERS by Jean Slaugh- 
ter. Knopf. $3.75. 

FUN WITH BALLET by Mae Blacker Freeman. 
Random House. $1.50. 

THE REAL Book ABouT Easy Music-MAKING 
by Joseph Leeming, Garden City. $1.25. 


“DO YOU KNOW any good mysteries?” is a 
question which pops up almost every day. The 
answer is “yes.”” You will want to meet Bill 
Bergson, the Swedish boy who wasn’t afraid to 
tackle a crafty jewel thief. And you will rack 
your brains over the strange behavior of 
Bucky Moran, in Margaret Leighton’s new 
mystery. And if you can stand a touch of 
gruesome suspense, then you'll like the 
DROWNING CREEK story best of all. 

Bi_t Bercson, Master Detective, by Astrid 
Lindgren. Viking. $2. 

THe SECRET OF Bucky Moran by Margaret 
Leighton. Ariel Books. $2.50 

THE Witp Docs oF DROWNING CREEK by 
Manly Wellman. Holiday House. $2.50 
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Illustration from THE REAL Book AsouTt Easy Music-MAKING 


JANUARY is a good time to think about holi- 
days. Christmas is over but there are plenty 
of other days to celebrate, and stories for 
every one. The Ho.ipay StorysBook starts 
with a New Year’s story (they’re hard to find) 
and gallops through the rest of the year, not 
forgetting April Fool’s Day and Adam’s birth- 
day, as well as the patriotic ones. For younger 
brothers and sisters THE NEw GoLpEN ALMA- 
NAC is a joyful parade of stories, pictures, and 
rhymes, about all seasons of the year. Take 
spring, for instance. You'll read about May 
baskets and groundhogs, stars and spiders, 
and a special birthday rhyme for you, when- 
ever you were born. 

Howipay StoryBook compiled by the Child 
Study Association of America. Crowell. $3. 
THE New GoLpeN ALMANAC by Kathryn 
Jackson. Simon and Schuster. $1.50. 


THERE’S fun for the whole family some win- 
ter evening in a new book of American folk 
rhymes. Let someone read the first line of 
“Fuzzy-wuzzy was a bear” or “What kind of 
pants does a cowboy wear” and see who can 
finish the verse. If there’s a nine-year-old in 
the family, he’ll probably be the expert. But 
even an expert in silly rhymes may well be 
stumped by some of these. There are pictures 
on every page, as folksy as the verses. 

FuN IN AMERICAN FOLK RHYMES by Ray 
Wood. Lippincott. $2.50 
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SOAP CARVING 


By PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 








Soap carving is a fascinating indoor hob- _ be made from soap—buildings, birds and boats, 
by. With a little practice, you will be able to just to mention a few. An igloo or swan makes 
make any of the above articles from a cake of a good subject for a beginner. When you have 
soap. Your soap-carving equipment should in- had a little practice, you might try making a 
clude a pattern of the object you wish to make, whole Eskimo village. Collect your carvings, 
paper and pencil, an orange stick, a knife and and remember you can have fun floating your 
a cake of Ivory soap. A great many things can toys of soap. 
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Scrape both sides of the soap Rub a sheet of paper with a _ Repeat on the other side. You 
with a knife until you have soft pencil. Lay the paper now have two pencilled out- 
nice smooth working surfaces. _ pencilled-side down on the _ lines on the soap. Carve to 14” 
Let the soap dry thoroughly. soap. Put pattern over paper, of pencil line. Round out im- 
Decide what you wanttomake and with orange stick trace age, smooth with fingers, add 
and cut out a pattern for it. aroundtheedgeofthepattern. detail with the orange stick. 
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Clowns and ships make good soap-carved party favors. 




















Peterkin and I read that everybody was go- 
ing to paint the town New Year’s Eve. We 
thought we'd look silly painting icebergs, so 
we decided to paint Penglet Certificates, in- 
stead. Now we have enough for all of 1953. 
Why don’t you start the year off right and send 
your stories, poems and pictures to The Peng- 
let Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Petunia, Editor 


THE ADVENTURE OF 
PORKY PORCUPINE 
By Samuel Schwartz, age 10 


Once upon a time there was a porcupine 
named Porky. His mother had always warned 
him about the big bad wolf. But he said, “Who 
is afraid of the big bad wolf? Ha, ha, hal” 

She always warned him about the other ani- 
mals, but he kept saying, “Never mind! I have 
quills!” 

One day in March, his mother was shopping, 
so he slipped away from home and went into 
the jungle. He immediately saw a lion, the 
King of Beasts. He rolled into a ball. The lion 
stepped on him. 

“Yeow, ow, ow, ow, arf, oo!” yelled the lion, 
frantic by now. A hundred sharp quills were 
sticking in his paw. The lion could not get the 
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SMOKY by Sheila Andreone, age 10 


quills out. He yelled so loud that the whole 
jungle collapsed on him, big bad wolf and all. 
The shock killed every animal in the jungle 
except Porky. He immediately ran back to his 
home and found his mother waiting for him. 
He told her what happened in the jungle. She 
named him Bravo, then fainted. He put her 
head lower than the rest of her body. She re- 
covered, and they both lived happily ever after. 


SOUNDS I LIKE 
By Karen Thomas, 3B 

The jing-jingle of the merry-go-round, 
The twee-tweet of a bird, 
The boom-boom of a drum, 
The chi-chi of a monkey 
Kitten’s purr-purr, 
The ping-ping of a violin, 
The zzz-zzz of a saw, 
The pitter-patter of the rain, 
These are many lovely sounds! 


TOPSY’S ADVENTURE 
By Janice Wright, age 9 


Topsy was a little kitten and she loved ad- 
venturing. Whenever she went outside she saw 
Friar the big police dog, next door. One day 
she decided she was going to go adventuring. 

The next day Topsy slipped through the 
door. She ran down the street happily. 

Soon she came to a forest. It was almost dark 
and Topsy was beginning to be afraid. She 
saw Mrs. Squirrel and asked if she could stay 
at their house that night. 

Mrs. Squirrel said that she could. Topsy 
was delighted. She liked sleeping in the tree. 
She stayed there for awhile. 

Until fall that year she had lots of fun, but 
having to climb up and down and up and 
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down—her paws got so tired she couldn’t walk. 
The food wasn’t fit for a kitten to eat either. 
She asked Mrs. Squirrel if she could leave. 
Mrs. Squirrel said she could. 
Topsy ran home right through the door. 
Never again did Topsy want adventure. 


WINTER 
By James De Man, 6A 


I see a winter wonderland everywhere I go, 

Of glistening trees and bushes, a whole earth 
wrapped in snow. 

The world seems at a standstill, nobody ven- 
tures far, 

I hope the fields stay trackless, 

They’re pretty as they are. 


A STEAM SHOVEL 
By Jean Menaged, age 8 
I am a great big steam shovel 
I work and work all day 
I'll let you know a little secret 
I never get my pay 
Up and down, up and down 
Up and down I go 
Going up, going down 
Going to and fro. 
Picking up the gravel 
Picking up the sand 
Picking up the big rocks and things 
Picking up the land. 
And now I have to say goodbye 
I hear the lunch bell ring 
And that’s my little story 
I’ve told you everything. 


A STEAM SHOVEL (Courtesy of Friends’ Seminary) 











CITY LIGHTS 
By Tom Liggett, age 13 


City nights have a thousand eyes, 

They blink with wonderment and surprise. 

And what a sight to fill their eyes— 

Things from mink coats to apple pies 

And many a delightful surprise. 

They start whispering and tittering to one 
another, 

Saying, “Lean closer, brother, 

I have a story to retell. 

By the way, are you feeling well?” 

So this is the city with a thousand eyes 

And they blink in wonderment and surprise. 


A COLD WINTER DAY 
By Carl B. Hurd, age 9 


It was a cold winter day. The big flakes of 
snow came down onto the ground all around 
me. The sun was very high up in the sky and 
shone down upon the snowflakes making them 
glitter like a mass of little diamonds. 

I was making my way out of the back door 
in hopes of finding one of my friends to play 
with, then suddenly I stopped right in the 
middle of my way. For a minute or two I just 
stood there in the snow staring at everything 
I could see. I wondered why I stopped. 

Then I saw something. It was very strange 
the way it stood. It was a tree with a hole in 
the middle. There was something else about 
this tree that to me seemed funny. It bore only 
one leaf on its branches. 

I said to myself, “I wonder what will hap- 


pen to that leaf? I really hope it never falls to 
the ground.” 

After I had been standing there for a few 
minutes, I decided to make a snowball and 
throw it to make the time go faster. I was go- 
ing to stay there until the leaf fell. Just as I 
was about to throw the snowball, I saw the leaf 
beginning to flutter downward. 

I was so excited that I dropped my snowball. 
This left my hands in a cup-shaped way, as if 
I wanted something and was ready to take it. 
Then something strange happened that I 
could never forget. The leaf fluttered down 
right into my hands. At that moment I was 
the happiest boy in the world. My hands 
served as a grave for a leaf. 

The leaf was a very beautiful one. The com- 
bination of brown, a slight touch of green 
and some yellow mixed in between just couldn’t 
be matched. 

I wanted to save this leaf, so I ran quickly 
into the house and found a book. I put the leaf 
in the book. 

In about a week or so I opened the book to 
see how my leaf was coming along. It was turn- 
ing out like a charm. I never saw anything 
more beautiful. It was mine and I was going 
to keep it. 


WINTER MORNING 
By Barbara Morgan, age 7 


On a dark winter morn 

When all is forlorn 

And there’s not a sign of people, 
Then the bed feels soft and warm. 

















CAR OF TOMORROW by Alan Breese Tisdale, age 10 











Musk Ox is an Eskimo game filled 
with the excitement of the hunt. Six to 
twenty Eskimo boys play this game at 
once. 


One of the boys pulls the skin of a 
musk ox over his head. Then he runs 
and dodges while the others circle 
around and try to hit him with blunt 
arrows. 

When you play Musk Ox, use a 
blanket instead of an ox skin, and blunt 
sticks instead of arrows. 

Musk Ox is sometimes varied by 
choosing two players to be Musk Oxen. 
They approach the other children and 
shout, ‘““Musk Ox!” At this signal, the 
others chase them. If the Musk Oxen are 
tagged before they reach a chosen goal, 
the taggers become Musk Oxen. 

Eskimo boys also like to play Eskimo 
football. Between eight to twenty play- 
ers play, using a ball made of leather and 
stuffed with deer hair or moss. In this 
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PLAYING GAMES 


IN ALASKA 


By KATHRYN W. MEALS 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 


country, the same game may be played 
with a volley ball or basketball. 
Eskimos usually play football in the 
winter on the hard, drifted snow. In the 
spring, they play on the ground. They 
draw two parallel lines about twenty 
yards apart on the snow or on the 
ground, and these are the goal lines. 
Two leaders are chosen, and each 
leader chooses a player alternately until 
the players are divided. ‘Then the players 
of each side stand along their goal lines 
and the ball is tossed halfway between 
them. The players rush at the ball, and 
with kicks and blows each team tries to 
drive it over the goal line of the opposite 


team. 
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Who are these Old-Timers? 


They are sail-backed reptiles, one of the many strange creatures that 


inhabited the earth millions and millions of years before man appeared. 
This family portrait is one of more than 500 color pictures of nature’s 
wonders to be found in the new Golden Treasury of Natural History. 

See and read the history of the world as told by its fossils and rocks— 
the wonders of yesterday and the wonders of today. You can travel from 
any spot on earth to the outer bounds of the universe through the pages 
of this beautiful book. 


$5.00 at all book stores 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER* PUBLISHERS * NEW YORK 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD* POUGHKEEPSIE * NEW YORK 
DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
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SUBSCRIBIE NOW f and receive FREE this beautifully litho - 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43/4,” x 61/”. 









Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT. 1 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 


Enclosed please find $______ for which please send a ____§=_=_—_—_-—sr wear 


subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Mickey Mouse Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 








Street and Number _ 











City or Town ___ CSS aa liirng Diiistt{. Nc. State 
Donor’s Name - ee ee 

Street and Number ___ ——— 

City or Town Mailing Dist. No. ___ State 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 





Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 
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FOR YOU! 
Animal Story Parade 






















Here's the chance of a lifetime to get the book of a lifetime 
—ANIMAL STORY PARADE. This book has more animals in it than 


a zoo! And the stories are exciting, funny, and chock full of adventure. 


How do you get this big animal book? All you have to do is 
get one new subscriber to STORY PARADE. Send us the $3.00 for 


a year's subscription and we'll send you this wonderful book. 





Show STORY PARADE to other boys and girls. Tell them 
how much you like it. Tell their parents, too. Sell STORY PARADE 
today. Send us $3.00 tomorrow. Then watch the mail for your 


ANIMAL STORY PARADE. 
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Get one new subscriber to STORY PARADE and we'll 
give youa big beautiful ANIMAL STORY PARADE BOOK. 
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Fill in the blank below for the first subscription. For other FORM 
sales, trace or copy this blank. mana 
|| Mail to Story Parade, Dept. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. $3.00 for 1 year VIBRANT al 
(0 Check here if this is a new subscription. (10 big issues) , eN PRU Tua ne 
I enclose [1] check [] money order in the amount of $5.50 for 2 years 19, GOs 
$0 .... for ........... years subscription to: (20 big issues ) iets Vide 
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